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by the students of the New 
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A SUMMER EXHIBITION 
A MISCELLANEOUS collection ot 
and water-colors 1s on exhibition 


in Gallery 25, and will 


drawings 
remain throughout 
the summer [he drawings include works 
by Blake, Degas, Davies, and Mvers; among 
the wat are represi ¢xam- 
ples by Sargent, Winslow Homer, Hassam 
and Marin. Several 
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‘r-colors 
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time: a group of pastels by Twachtman lent 
by the Art Students’ | 
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ENHIBLETION OF 
PRINTS 


A LOAN 
JAPANESI 


1) RING the month of June there wi 
be an exhibition of verv beautiful Japanese 
prints, flowers and birds by Hiroshige lent 
by F. Edwin Chur | collection 1s on 
f the best of these very charming and em- 
nently decor ve prints, chosen for their 
artistic qualities and beauty of design; they 
lso happen to be in wonderful condition 
Vhich certain S reat asset when th 

sthe val s there to begin with 

The prints are shown in Room H 11 
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T HE Moses Lazarus Collection of Fans 
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n the wall SES ( he balcony overlook 
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This collection was presented, 1n 1880, in 
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rTHE JAMES F. BALLARD 
GIF] 


| HE Museum has received a munificent 
sift from James F. Ballard of St. Louis, 
consisting of over one hundred and twenty- 
six notable examples of Oriental carpet 
weaving, dating from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth century. The group em- 
braces the choicest examples in Mr. Bal- 
lard’s large collection, assembled during 
nearly twenty vears of traveling and dili- 
gent study. In accepting this generous 
offer, the Trustees at their meeting on 
May 22 adopted the following resolutions: 


Resotvep: That the Trustees of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art gratefully 
accept the gift of rugs offered to the Mu- 
seum by Mr. James F. Ballard of St. Louis, 
Missour!, upon the terms of his letter to 
this Board, dated May 18, 1922, 1n which 
the offer was made. 

Resotvep: That in accepting — this 
splendid gift the Trustees wish to express 
to Mr. Ballard their deep appreciation of 
its value, not only because of the impor- 
tance it will add to the collections of the 
Museum, but equally for the spirit in which 
itismade. They realize that by this action 
he is entrusting to them the results of a 
life’s work of study and collecting, with 
the desire to coOperate in giving the 
Metropolitan Museum the highest standing 
in his chosen field of art. This recognition 
of the usefulness and national scope of our 
Museum from one whose authority and 
devotion to art are known to all of us is 
particularly gratifving and encouraging. 


Mr. Ballard was also elected a Benefactor 
of the Museum in recognition of his gift. 

When Mr. Ballard’s rugs are added to 
those now exhibited in the Museum as 
loans or as permanent acquisitions, the 
Metropolitan’s collection of Oriental car- 
pets will be one of unsurpassed importance. 
Part of the collection has already been re- 
ceived at the Museum. The remaining 
carpets, comprising mainly those shown last 
fall at the Museum as a loan from Mr. 
Ballard, will be exhibited at Chicago and 
San Francisco before coming to New York. 
It will thus be several months before all the 


rugs comprised in the gift are received at the 
Museum and can be exhibited as a whole. 

The gift will be further 
length in a later number of the BULLETIN 
and the rugs fully described in the catalogue 
which will be published at the time of the 
exhibition. For the present it must suffice 
to say that this remarkable collection in- 
cludes splendid examples of various Turk- 
ish, Caucasian, Central Asian, Persian, 
Chinese, and Spanish types. Of excep- 
tional importance is the group of seven 
carpets of the so-called Damascus type. 
\nother large and important group is com- 
prised of Ghiordes and Koulah prayer rugs; 
the collection is particularly strong in 
Asia Minor carpets. The majority of the 
rugs are of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


discussed at 


centuries. 
FAMILY BY ANDREA 
DEL SARTO 


IN his life of Andrea del Sarto, Vasari 
describes our new acquisition! as follows: 
“Andrea made another picture almost ex- 
actly like the Charity aforementioned, for 
Giovanni Borgherini, in which are found Our 
Lady, the infant Saint John who presents 
to the Christ child a globe typifying the 
world, and a very beautiful head of Saint 
Joseph.”? This Borgherini Madonna, as it 
has been called, had for many years been 
counted among the artist’s missing pictures, 
though in a footnote to the passage quoted, 
Milanesi states that it was still in existence 
in 1852, when he had seen it in a private 
house in Florence. Through an old and 
good copy in the Museum of San Marco in 
Florence, as well as an eighteenth-century 
drawing of the composition in the Uffizi, 
the aspect of the picture was known, and 


A HOLY 


from these documents it was possible for 
I ilippo di Pietro to identify several studies 
for it among the drawings by Andrea in the 
Uffizi collection. Three of these, No. 6444 
recto, a study for the lower part of the figure 
of the Virgin and the legs of the Child; 
No. 6444 verso, showing the general pose 
of the Virgin; and No. 631, a sketch for 


‘Oil on wood. H. 532 in.; W. 40 in.; exhibited 
in Gallery 29 


* Milanesi edition, vol. V, p. 52 
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the head Saint Jol ther with the nd excitement. For some the color of 
hteet n draw ( | whol ur pl re will be too garish. Such was 
picture, are reproduced in di Pietr 00 the effect of Andrea’s paintings, however, 
1D 1 di Andr Sarto negli Uffiz before dirt and coats of varnish toned them 
es 91, 60, 64, 6 yr ther flown to the appearance of those in the 
treats at i h t Borel French and English galleries. Our ideal 
rint Madonn bg these 4 beautiful color would have seemed dull] 
drawin ( 1d mic to a sixteenth-century Floren- 
Filippo di Pietro \ Xistel Bs 
rp r | p rapl 
[a painting now in the Mur lection AN EARLY TOURNAMENT BOOK 
t London he wr ) S W h f 

exactly thi ript iD 11 nh en to us to see with our own 
{ I ' t eves the pageantry of earlier days, and he 
judgm« nthe p | | can no who would know of the Field of the Cloth 
orm lear e1 h Kecutior Gold, of knights Jousting in rich armor, 
I know ny rat hly con princely equipment and beautiful arms, 
idered by connoisseur | e work must seek his most accurate picture in the 
which the Mus After tl pages of early tournament books. Unfor- 
d 1 of | ax Mut ) re was tunately there are but few of these early 
Id at { Durlacher & Co.. fri documents extant. We recall, for example, 
whom it passed to the Museum. In t ose Which deal with the court of the 
interim the panel was cl he dense knightly Maximilian, whose love of chivalry 
varnish w hit w red, and nov and of himself) produced such folios as 
shows as an undoubt example of tl Freydal, Die Ehrenpforte, Weisskunig, Tri- 
latest and most powert yeriod Andre umph, and Theuerdank. We have, also, 
del Sarto’s art th unger Burgkmair’s Turnierbuch of 
Vasari’s appt qualit 1529 (reproduced by Pallmann, Leipzig, 
this artist has been rrobor: ee 1910, and earlier by Heffner Alteneck), and 
judgment of later generations In An ‘famous tournament manuscript of René 
lrea,”’ he wrote, “art and natut ymbine d’Anjou (twenty plates reproduced in Paris, 
to show all that may be done in painting 826 Phere is, then, the Tournament 
when design, coloring, and invention unit Roll, English of 1511 (Vetusta Monumen- 
in one and the same person. Had _ th { the Turnierbiicher of the Saxon Elec- 
master possessed a bolder and more ek ors, accurately reproduced by Dr. Erich 
vated mind, had n as much disti Haenel (Frankfurt, 1910); the Turnierbuch 
guished for higher qualifications as he was of Duke William IV of Bavaria (1541), re- 
for genius and depth of judgment in 1 produced by Dr. George Leidinger; and the 
art he practised he would beyond all doubt) — Riixner Thurnierbuch (Siemern, 1530 and 
have been without an equal He was writ 1532), also published. {In addition to these 
ing of the artist who had been his teacher ire unpublished folios showing the tourn- 
in painting, and his admiration for superb aments of Duke Heinrich I1 of Brunswick- 
facility leads him further on to the stat Liineburg, in the State Library in Berlin; 
ment that Andrea was “certainly one of the and the work on “Challenges and Combats 

greatest and best masters tl the world \foot’’ in the Dresden Library.) 
has vet seen But the first criticism rep We now record that an additional tourna- 
resents his cooler judgment and to that ment book has turned up, and that it has 
judgment the centuries have agreed. Fa- been lately acquired by the Museum. 


cility in art is not fashionable virtue 
today, but the mastery of every problem of 
the craft, such as our panel exemplifies, 
even with the lack of finer spiritual quali- 


ties, can not fail to give a sense of pleasur 


is inde 


This William H. Riggs discovered in Paris 


friend, Edouard Rouveyre, 


For reference to several rare titles the writer 
-bted to Dr. Erich Haenel, the Director o! 





the collection of armor in Dresden 
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and by his negotiation it was purchased 
for us. This illustrative 
detail for our will 
be exhibited near specimens of tilting armor 


furnishes much 


gallery of armor, and 
in the central Riggs gallery. in a wall case 


showing also reproductions of many of 
its plates 

The work itself brings together 126 full- 
drawings in folio, 


morocco whi h, 


water-color In a 


with admir- 


page 
binding of old 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


from 1600—and 
we suggest that it is a compilation by som« 
court painter in the interest of his master, 
ho has had at hand 

manuscripts and who has reproduced them 
and skill 
know 


the present copy 1s not far 


one W collections of 


with fidelity Its pictures of the 


so far as we (the material of 


— } 
period, 


its first 


section excepted), are preserved n¢ 
else. The first sec 
includes 


where above 


noted, 


tion as 


Burgkmair’s Turnierbuch 

















able tooling, dates early in the seventeenth of 1529, but the present drawings show 
Aavees 4S Ste te¢8 TTT -<ermSad ce. § 
' 
DRAWING IN WATER-COLOR OF TILTERS IN 
XVI CENTURY TOURNAMENT MS 
century In it are four ‘manuscripts,’ numerous Variants, su ting that at one 


headings 


first of thes 


with ornamental 
more or less complete. The 


or sections 


numbering sixteen pages, 1s a 


the Burgkmair book 


Variant ol 
noted, listing 


| 
apovi 


and naming different kinds of tilts and 
combats. The second section (pp. 17-36 
is from a tournament book of later dat 
roundly 1570, although some of the cos- 


tumes are earlier The third part shows 
us a procession of knights in full tilting gear 
marching to the lists (pp. 37-72 [his is 
undoubtedly from a Nuremberg tourna 
ment book of about 1575, but it illustrates 
some of the great tilters of earlier years, 
The last section of the album 
Pp. 73-126) pictures a carnival of sledges 
this is evidently of latest date, one of th 


sledges bearing the vear 15907 


e. Oo 
‘ee 


1540. 


Careful examination of the workmanship 
of the paintings indicates that the date of 


i25 


er tournament book 


time there existed ot 


on the same subject I hus, in the present 
work the housings of the horses of the sami 
tilters are sometimes differently rendered 
the position of the knight not the same 
ind their armament varies. Our copy 
shows the same number of pictures (16 


but they are differently numbered 


Inone oO 


them appears the costume tor foot comb 

th 5 | ng in the Burgkmair cop 
which in its pla ntroduces plate ¢ 
blazonry In all pictur e legends ar 
approximately the same, but in no case do 
ipl Lurt exacth cop Line B irg@kmair draw 


ings. Seven of the plates show 


details. In general, wv innot believe 
that the present manuscript opy of tl 
former one; it is rather from the work of 
some other artist who dé with tl n 


popular th 


5 
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he second component of our album document of the social conditions In 
lates, I belie, late in tl xteenth cen wealt] imperial cits One may see, for 
tur nd represents a prox masa ‘cur nstance, at a street corner (PI. 08) a grouy 
tain raiser” to the tilting Heralds appear of civic Worthies arranged as judges for th 
and elaborately caparisoned hors« ketth prizes of the pageant, a highly ornate sledg 
lrummer and trumpeters, squires carrving making the turnin tront of them. An inti- 
lances, masters of ceremony, shield bearers mate note is here provided by street urchins 
led some elaborat c| nd a barking dog, who are celebrating ea 
color, as, indeed, domestic animals are stil in his own manner \n inscription states 


ornamented in the East; next are pictured that the affair took place in Nuremberg 


' 
} + ; 1, +} ] ] > ‘ 1. ‘ ] } } } 

an orchestra of butfoons, Landsknechte and was ‘“‘completed when the hour of tw 
mis) Roman \ ry +t lad ' ap #] Lal} , | 
musicians, Woman Warriors 1 cour Was STTUCK DV ne great Dell : th 
in th tN eee ee ner number has heen Iact Th f 
ystur Of 1575, mourners, a per ear number is been los he contes- 
onag Nurember with tar; nd tants for the prizes included not only th 
lan m ttendants rl row Nurembergers, b there were als 
nd orb, musk Ss, an nored knig! \ustrian Ex encies with their your 

‘ | } rT ] | 
Witch whose s sparkles firewor n | riend whose scanty costume mak 
irmored horseman riding a bucking steed on Wonder Whether thev survived ti 
ind a series of led horses with splendid sleigh-ride! The pageant included marvi 
Darisol yu dees | re Wel roups svmboliz- 

th, 1 { . ; t ) ] 

[} hird s I work presel he Nor S Pre-Roman World 
personages ¢ I I roundly 1540-50 I Ror E-mopuit Col Lo Deat} 
here mounted | ht A nother who appropriat tern tes the tes 
Nn [Dp rd1d ors I | ( j pp ril < ) 1 I y ho 
iil SIX ( ré Snow! orse | en 1eT Were l I holo ( 

| + ] ] 4 

ippear it tne port! \| I creatures, esp | shionabl n thos 


rmed with ver \ rmor, t on Or yas I I Sphinx ther groups wer 
head, chest, and arms: the legs at vered hits’’ on local spo nd tads-——stag hunt- 
in stuff, crests are elaborate, the tilt shield ing, a Kurbad with two gentlemen in a tub, 
is borne on the left shoulder, and coats of blue with cold but plaving cards doggedh 
arms appear evervwhere [he horse trap nd there were finally satirical sledges or 
pings, as usual in this type of tilting, ar which figures were so dressed that the 
textile, colored after the chief tincture 11 right side was unlike their left hus } 
the arms of each knight. Only the horse’s man who on one side was a mild civil 
forehead and chest region are armored blossomed out on the other as a sol 
[he former bears an elaborate chamfron dier: a venerable burgher was unmasked 
without eve-holes—for the animal thus is a drunkard, and a bishop as a raga- 
blinded would not shy in the tilt. Over tl mu 
horse’s chest appears a narrow pevtrel, 1 Phe chief value of the present work 1s 
many cases (in forty instances out of the obviously the insight it gives us into details 


sixty-four) supported by a great mattressed of German costume, armor. and arms, as 
cushion—a defense which the museum in well as sixteenth-century social conditions 


Vienna alone has preserved to u lo Nuremberg historians and families 


[he final section of the book presents should be of breathless interest—if for n 
pp. 73-120) a pageant of sleighs which tool other reason than that there is todav hardl 
place in Nuremberg probably in the ver a person of Nuremberg descent among 
last years of the sixteenth centur [his whose forebears there is not at least on 
follows from a study of the costumes, and of these sixtv-odd splendid tilters—to sa 
from the date 1597 which is borne on thi nothing of those whose ancestors and ances- 
sledge shown in Plate 118 [his section of — tresses rode in sledges! 


the book will be to many a most important B.2 
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A PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO 


CLAUDE LORRAINE 


()F the twelve pictures by Claude Lor- 
raine in the National Gallery 
perhaps the most popular is the large land- 
scape with figures, called David at the Cave 
of Adullam. being 
signed and dated, has a which can 


in | ond Mm, 


This picture, besides 
history 
be traced in all of its stages from the time 
t was sold by the artist to Agostino Chig1, 
the nephew of Pope Alexander VII, in 1658 
ar in Which it was painted), down 

National Gallery in 
drawing of its composition 1s 
Liber Veritatis, the book of 


the \ 
to its reception in the 
831. A 
ound in the 
h Claude kept as a record ol 
tis numbered 145. On 


sketches whi 
where 


his pictures 


the back of the drawing Is an inscription in 


(] udk s hand: Claudio Gellée tableaux faicl 
ur al principe don Agostino l'ano 1058 
The beauties of this painting have been 


| 
xtolled by all the connoisseurs of Claude’s 


rt. “For grand simplicity of composition 
id for the rendering of atmosphere this 
nvas ranks as one of the artist’s best,” 
vrote George Grahame, the author of the 
Portfolio monograph; and even Ruskin, no 


‘the dim, stupid, serene, legu- 
ment of his sunny afternoons,” 


mMinous enyjo' 


while criticizing the foreground for its false 
and monotonous coloring, pronounced this 
| fine work. 


a noted painting are 


really 
remarks on 
to the statements that a 
ure of the same subject was bought by this 


ntroductor\ plc- 


- a 
—c 
/ 


ast winter and that this picture 1s 


ow on exhibition in Gallery 20.) Our 
work lacks all external proofs of authen- 
Ucit\ It appears in none of the cata- 


logues, It is unsigned, and it has no pedigree 
But it is 


opinion ol 


to speak of a good picture never- 


thal 
heless and, in the 


d it, well worth having. 
who claim that it 1s by 


who 


some 


nave 


id \ 


There 
( laude 


StUCE 


circumstantial evidences 
of their contention 


himself and many 
found in favor 

The two pictures, the David at the Cave 
t Adullam in the National 


Gallery and 


ours, though of practically the same siz 


— 
and 


general have noticeably 


ferent effec 


arrangement 
ts, as can be seen by compar- 


Ncanvas. H. 45{¢ 1n.; W. 76 in 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


ing the two reproductions which accompan 


this article. The New York painting 1s 
of a much lighter tone and has much 
sharper detail, it is less simple. Thess 


differences are, without doubt, somewhat 


accentuated by 
our 


the conditions of the two 


canvases; painting has lately been 


rather severely cleaned and the Claudes in 
the National Gallery are still 
the heavy varnish 


English collectors seem to have preferred 


covered by 
molasses-lik which 
\s one proceeds in the comparison will 
be found that in the New York version th 
forms of the middle ground at the left 
in the distance are pretty exactly like the 


ana 


other (though sharper and more detailed 
but that in the central and right-hand part 
and in the foreground the differences ar 


here ar 


lhe 


figures ol a smatier 


many and radical items 
more complex and th 
The chiff, 
foreground plants have been multiplied, th 
figures have been pushed bacl 


scape. All 


Gallery 


scale. for instance, is higher, the 


, 
into the land 


Na 


ture 


the variations trom. the 


tional painting which our pi 
shows serve a definite expressional purpos 
vastness 
mort scent All th 
particulars which appear in the New Yorl 
picture and do not exist in the other art 


namely, to give a greater 


dramatic effect to the 


cuted with the same decision and fre 


CX 
dom of handling as those pa 
the London picture gives precedent. 1] 
the figures. In both « 


true ol I a 
by a different hand from tl 


same 1s 
the figures are 
of the 


they are 


4 
painter of the landscape; generall 


alike 


they differ, the changes in our picture show 


in the two works, but 


no talling off—indeed, in 


some cases a redl 


improvement, as in the two at the extrem 
right. 

The main evidence, 
landscape is by a creating and not 
copying painter 1s found tn its precisé 


free handling 1n all parts and In Its s 


and always deliberate expression. Onl 
an artist in close understanding and [ 
pathy with his subject could have put in al 


that formidable mass of detail and ne 
once let his interest flag. Each ch 
spontaneous These consider: ns pol 


to the presumption 
Claude himself. His late paintins I 
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cooler than the golden sunset colors he used 
in his earlier years, and among these late 
works our picture would be placed 

Claude showed no wide range of emo- 
yn, he was interested only in the tranquil 
s of nature. Kuskin’s phrase, “the 
dim, serene, leguminous enjoyment of his 
sunny afternoons,’ contains a good deal of 
truth, though those who relish the calm- 
ness and leisure of the pictures resent the 
censorious “leguminous.” In any event 
his one theme was pleasant weather and a 
wide expanse of land or sea at sunrise or 
sunset. He felt the necessity of enlivening 
the scenes and, never having been able to 
paint figures, he caused figures to be painted 
in by other artists. These are alwavs of 
secondary importance but they have been 
the means by which the pictures are named 
There 1s an uncertainty about the inter- 
pretation of the figures in our painting 
lhe National Gallery canvas has also been 
called Sinon before Priam. Sinon, it will 
be remembered, was the companion of 
Ulysses, who let himself be captured by thi 
Trojans and then persuaded them to bring 
into the city the horse of wood in which 
the chief Greek warriors were hidden The 
however, 1s. that 
David 
and his army had sought refuge at the cave 
of Adullam Ihe broke 
through the host of the Philistines to bring 
David a drink of the water from the well 
at Bethlehem for which he had longed, 
stand before him, one carrying the water 


more reasonable title, 
which the Museum has adopted 


captains who 


in his helmet. David raises his hands in 
astonishment at their foolhardiness and re- 
fuses to drink of what has been brought to 
him at such jeopardy. His soldiers are 
round about and across the river lie the 
Philistines. The beleaguered town of Beth- 
lehem is on the hill at the left B. B. 


“A SCRAP-BOOK OF 
ORNAMENT”?! 


Al THOUGH not one of the recognized 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, 


1'There has recently been added to the orna- 


ment collection in the Museum Print Room a 
group of 360 engravings by and after Pillement 


ot which two score are printed in color 


Marcel, the great Parisian dancing master. 
sounded one of its most perfect and, artisti- 
1] 
I] 


Lal 


lv, one of its most pregnant notes when 


he sighed and said \h, que de choses 
dans un menuet,”’ since thereby he summed 


and with as much intention 


up pointedly, 


ares to grant him, the attitude 


as Ont 


toward life of a society which found its 
greatest happiness in pondered and skilful 
arrangement of the menus platsirs of life 
Conversation was not mere talk or inter- 


change of thought, it was a seriously con- 
] 


sidered game with rules and points, penal- 
ties and rewards, to which all the world 


turned as during the reign of Henri IV it 
} 


vad turned to the niceties of the fence 
But as compared with that more athletic 


if not more agile, exercise it offered an in- 


finitude of strategies and situations, de- 
lectable and charming in themselves, no 
least among which was the fact that this 
game was suitable to the parlor and was 
to be plaved habitually with women as 
well as on occasion In their presence. — Its 
devotees, as one of them so frankly said 


loathed war because it interfered with 


conversation 


Taken seriously by an entire com 


f +} 


among which were many of the most in- 
telligent as well as the best-bred people ot 


their time, this game was plaved not onl) 


gravely but at times with consequences so 
momentous that it were futile to regard it 
as mere frivolity As the greatest of all 


games known to men ts that of conduct, so 
may one not dismiss as unworthy of con- 
sideration the manner and the material 
with which it was played by this group of 
exceptionally keen intellect and studiousl) 
900d manners. Light in its touch, skilful 
in its phrase, the period believed with on 
of its most disillusioned writers that the day 
wherein one did not laugh was wasted, and 
it contained many who thought as Vauve- 
nargues, in that wisdom which was not onl 
worldly but most generous, that one of th 
noblest attributes of man was his ability 
so easily to dispense with greater perfection. 
One took what the world provided, and 
being grateful made the best of it. Ol 
course it was artificial but, however much 
the moral zealot may dislike another's 
artificiality, he must know in_ his heart 
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that without artifice there can be neither 
manners nor that quality in conduct which 
is called politeness, and that to its little po- 


litenesses life owes its most pleasant savor 


These reflections may seem quite far 
apart from any consideration of art, and 
yet as we look back to the eighteenth 


century, past those periods, romantic, 1m- 


t 


pressionist, and post-haste, which 


succeeded It, 


have 
and remember the loud tur- 
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appointment of painter both to Queen 


Marie Antoinette and to Stanislas, King of 


Poland. Five times between 1760 and 
780 he exhibited in London at the annual 
shows, and between 1757 and 1764 mort 


/ 
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bulencies. of petty self-assertion which 
have marked them all, their essential rude- 
ness, their gaucherie, their stridency, and 
all the other unsocial qualities which they 
have sought to justify on grounds of nat- 


uralness, we can see that it was perhaps 
the art of living and its 
decoration the 
thought and care which are their due. In 


the last in which 


kindred arts ol received 
design as in conversation they believed with 
that other later moralist that “‘la politesse 
aplanit les rides.” 

So little self-assertive 
there are almost no surviving records of the 
life and travels of Jean Pillement of Lyons, 
who was in many ways one of the most dis- 
tinguished and delightful of all its many 
draughtsmen. We know that he was born 
at Lyons in 1727, that he died there in pov- 
erty in 1808, that he London, 
Paris, Vienna, Lisbon, and that he held the 


was the time that 


worked in 


than two hundred plates after his designs 
were engraved and published there at the 
expense of a fashionable master of dancing 
and deportment. He appears to have 
played a not unimportant part in the de 
AN PILLEMEN1 
velopment of English landscape pract 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century and to have spent a great part ol 
his life preparing designs for the Lyons 
looms. 

In his own time possibly most famous 


for his landscapes, which despite their 


littl 


of seventeenth-centur\ 


more than pastiches 
Dutch 
today b the few 


charm were but 
painting, 
who 


most valued 
| 


he is 


know his work on account of the many 


decoration 
the 


designs which he made for the 


of walls and of textiles. Of all man 


men who specialized in the minor arts ot 
during the « 


stands out be 


decoration ehteenth century 
Pillement 
delight which 


Sensic al work. 


ause of the sheet 
non 
St ed 


marvelous patterns 


lies in his completely 
Groups ol flowers or 
arranged in 
the 


they have no apparent 


pe ds a4re 


which are more entrancing be 


rhyme 
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natural and nonsense serious and 


selt 


becomes 


close-linked as logic 1ts 


Where Moreau Ik 


told their many 


Very 
jeune and Fragonard 
delightful 


and 


tales ol 


manners, 


and 


costumes court 


expensive 
Pillement put on his wishing ca 


ied himself, and us with him 


p and Car- 
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because 


and far away to a country beyond 


moon where people wer 


s no sorrow, wher 


STAVE 
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solemnity. of 
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farce. Like some inspired clown, impassive 

little melancholy, and 


in pomponed 


because of the ver\ 


ot countenance, a 
pantaloons, he 
hoop, bidding 


impeccable 
holds forth to us his magi 


us break through into the world of pure 
enchantment that lies bevond; a world of 
inversions and topsiturvinesses, where 


nothing 1s 


nothing is unexpected because 
and delight involves no 
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HELLENISTIC SILVERWARE 


(40l D and silver products are rare in 
classical art not because they found no 
favor with the Greeks and the Romans 
who on the contrary delighted in them, but 
because the intrinsic value of these metals 
is so great that few pieces have survived. 
It was naturally only the rich who buried 
precious gold and silver with their dead 


familiar forms but consists of a round disk 
of speculum-metal surrounded by an open- 
work border in silver-gilt, the whole 
mounted on a spherical wooden block. To 
the latter is attached at the center a wooden 
disk with a bronze ring. The wood was 
probably originally covered with some fab- 
ric Which has now completely disappeared 
but which would make 
appropriate background for the openwork 


a richer and more 





FIG. I GREEK MIRROR 


and after burial such objects became the 
chief attraction of treasure hunters ancient 
and modern. And since this hunting has 
been indulged in for more than two thou- 
sand years, it is small wonder that very 
little of such precious material has sur- 
vived. Fortunately a few pieces here and 
there have; and fortunately also we recently 
have been able to acquire three conspicu- 
ously fine examples. They consist of a 
mirror with an openwork border, a bowl 
with repoussé reliefs, and a bracelet with 
a pendant in the form of a Pan—all three 
found in tombs at Olbia in South Russia. 
rhey have been placed in Cases C and K2 
in the Seventh Classical Room. 

[he mirror (fig. 1) is not of any of the 


NIURY B.( 


lesign than the present disintegrated wood 

[he design is of great beauty. Pal- 
mettes, scrolls, akanthos leaves, flowers, 
and birds are combined into a rich and har- 
1d continuity 
The cA” 
[he nat- 


monious pattern, full of life a 
and highly decorative in effect 


cution is of almost equal merit 


uralistic attitudes of the birds, the crisp- 


ness of the palmette leaves, the delicate 
rendering of the feathers of the birds’ wings 


and of the crinkly texture of the akanthos 
minute care bestowed on the 
1 } 


Fortunately the border 1s_practi- 


show. the 
work. 
cally complete (only one leaf of a palmette 
is missing) and the original gilding over 


h 


the silver has also largely survived, so 


that except for some discoloration here and 
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there, more esp he d nd I overs the whole bowl with tl exception 
the absence of the | g1 lo br plain rim edged with an egg-and-dart 
we can enjov the pr I ry 1 hw border [he same pattern is repeated on 
must have been its or ial appearar each side of the bowl with slight variations 

[he mirror so unus ot! Especially attractive is the rosette of akan- 
nd decoration that there are few p thos leaves on the bottom, which ts skilfully 
with which 1 n be ¢ rected Phe ombined with I of the design by 
a similarly shaped mirror round dis servin 1 bed from which the scrolls 
with openwork decoration of peacocks and re made to rise. Both in general charac- 
vines—in the British Museum But 1 ter and in such details as the akanthos-leaf 
stvle of decoration our mirror 1s closest to rosette and the large leafy scrolls, the design 
that of the famous Nikopol vase in the is similar to compositions on the so-called 
Hermitag Not only is there the same Megarian bowls, which also have the same 

FIG. 2. GREEK BOWI 
11 CENTURY B.<¢ 

boldness and vitality in the design, but such — hemispher shape. Since these pots 
details as the half-palmettes, the types o clearly imi ons of metalwat re dated 
flowers emerging from the scrolls or pal in the third to second I BS S53 
mette leaves, and the long- and short-necked may place our bowl in this same period. 
birds perched on the scrolls are so similar The vivacious, playful spirit « work 
that we can confidently date our mirror in s indeed characteristically Hellenisti 
the same period as the vase, tl s, the very different, for instance, trom the more 


Hellenistic epoch or 1 
and the third 


early 


fourth centur\ 


3oth for its beauty and its rarity it will 
rank as one of the most important acct 
sions we have recently mad 

Ihe bowl (fig. 2) 1s of hemispherical 


ed 


Is 


shape and is decora 
pattern of floral scro 
introduced at 
ing Erotes, th 


Phe 


which 
Wor lke d 


{ 
Ils, among ar 
intervals delicately 


ures of fli whole executed 


1] 
acticall\ 


hg 
in repoussé relief. design pr 

When purchased these three 
encrusted and disc: 


ly cles 


plreces Wert m 
they have beer 
successtu 
Walters Be 
LOO, 
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ythians and Gree 


set, academic stvle of the Arretine ware 


Roman silverware from Boscoreale. 


the bowl is interesting. 


| he 


is composed of three la 


Tec hnique ol 
vers of metals 


It 


a bronze-like 


silver 
the 
| 


substance overlaid with 


re 
over this a thin film of gold. Of 


A 
cold ¢ noug! 


repre sentative 


1 Is prest rved to give us a good 
impression of the original brilliance 
[he bowl and especially the mirror are 
\ 


useum pieces which we 


n our exhibition 


can adequatel\ 
| he 


display 1 


bracelet with pendant 
nt nature. 


enjoy ¢ d by 


silver 


lect Of a differ 


Ses 
ty 
I 


ie) 


be 


is essentially a pilect O 


and should be worn as tt 


—_ 


Wa itended to be, on the wrist of a for- 
tunate human being. For the pendant 
which is its chief attraction is so small and 
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ception exquisite that it is difficult otherwise to get assignable to the late fourth and_ third 
nd-dart | close enough to appreciate fully its beauty centuries B. C., we have here a clue for 
ited on From a bracelet of rather heavy double the dating of our bracelet Fortunately th 
lations, links is suspended a pendant in the form of | condition of the bracelet is excellent, the 
fakan- } a Pan playing the syrinx. He is half only serious blemish being some black 
kilfully | crouching, half sitting, with the hoof of one stains caused by the oxidization of th 
ign by | leg tucked under the knee of the other ina © silver G. M. A. R 
scrolls! charmingly lifelike attitude; and though 
charac- | only a little over one inch in height, is mod- SASSANIAN POTTERY 
hos-leaf eled with all the care and finish one might Ae 
‘ design bestow on an important statue The bent Fi YR four centuries Sassanian civiliza 
-called 4} little body, the shaggy hair on the goat’s tion dominated the world; this affirmation 
e same legs, every feature of the face, are all beau at first glance so audacious, will be strength 
tifully rendered; even such ened more and more by fut 
a detail as the bent fingers ; 3 ure discoveries and ri 
| as they press on the pipes of search.” With this chal 
the svrinx is carefully indi- lenging statement Mauri 


cated—though it can hardly Pez: 
be seen with the naked eye. La Ceramique de I'Islam et 
ses Origines (publis! 


Sut most remarkable of all 


is the expression of the face. 1920), a Volume which 1s ol 


Pan is evidently completely peculiar interest to student 
y absorbed in the music he is of the Museum collection 
making, but it is not the since it illustrates and dk 





scribi S a fare group ol ‘S: 


ecstasy of a human being, 
' rather ner of an animal FIG. 3 PENDANT OF A sanian red earthenwari 
a i oe 
' IV-II] CENTURY B. ¢ pict ss 
pots i there 1s also a note of pathos cent] elven us ten exam 
dated | such as we sometimes find in Greek repre ples found in the vicinity of Teheran 
C., we | sentations of clowns This mingling of the \rchaeologists and historians long held 
period. animal and the human in the expression of — the theory that all later art sprang from 
work a deeply felt emotion is a feat such as wi Greco-Roman civilization and that Sassan 
LIST rarely encounter in impersonal Greek art. [tian art in particular was but an Orienta 


e more shows us what theGreek artist coulddowhen — successor of the Greek and hence of slig 





ware he attempted subtle analysis. The piece is interest. This theory was based upon 
oreale. obviously intended to be seen from all sides — false supposition that when in the fi 
‘esting. and is composed so that it can be enjoved century B. C. Alexander of Macedon 
etals lrom every angle as a “thing of beauty.” quered the Persian Empire its ancient t1 
1 silver \gain, it is difficult to connect this piece ditions were lost; that Greek and, | 
Of the with other representations, for there are Roman ideas shaped the Oriental civiliz 
a good | hardly any parallels. The naturalistic tion of the next five and a half centuries 

conception places it in the Hellenistic peri- and when in the third century A. D. a1 

or are od. Perhaps closest to it in spirit isa gold tive di) yrporated all 
ch we collar, also from a tomb in South Russia, — lesser eat Persian en 
ibition with representations of goats and sheep in pire, that of the Sassanids, it was scarcel 
.ndant remarkably lifelike attitudes.4| These show — more tl hter of B H 
jature. the same power of intimate observation and Rome, it I 
ed by artistic interpretation which the artist of 
oa our Pan had to such a remarkable degre A Tuller puplicat ; 

4 for- Since this collar was found with objects pete a ‘ 
‘ndant ‘Cf. Compte-rendu 1869, I, 13, and Minns Of the ten, six are 
land 4 Scythians and Greeks, p. 429 Pezar book, pls. V1 
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Oriental forebears. Had this been the 


case, the Sassanids could hardly have given 


to the world any unique contributions 
art or culture; their art would have been 
but a Persian interpretation of Greek a 
Roman ideas 

In striking contrast to this point of view 
is that taken by modern Oriental scholars 


who assert that the splendor of the Sassan- 


S 
4 
7 
' 


lan civilizatio 
ous Oriental 


an empire (VI-IV centur 


Irani 


Persian or 





FIG. I SASSANIAN VASI HOW- 
ING CHINESE INFI ENCI 


IN SHAPH 


B. C.), established by the Achaemenian 
after the downfall of the Semiti 
antiquity, \ssyrian and 
ul in chat 


kings 
empires of the 
Jabvlonian, was strongly nation 
acter and was further unified by the wide 
state religion, Zoroastrian- 
\hura-mazda. The art of 


related to that 


diffusion of the 
ism, the cult of 
the Achaemenians, closely 
of their predecessors, the Babylonians, has 
been perpetuated by splendid memorials at 
Susa, Pasargadae, and Persepolis so that its 
characteristic features are well known. In 
In La Ceramique de |’Islam et ses Origines 
Pezard gives an admirable summary; upon his 
] 


resumé the present account is largely based 
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the fourth 


and Greek ideas 
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) 


century B. C. Alexander of 
Macedon conquered this Iranian empire 
were freely introduced. 
[here is strong evidence to prove, however, 
was never more than 
Hellenic 
remained Persian in spirit 
old Iranian tradi- 
\chaemenian 


that Greek influence 
superficial; that underneath the 
veneer the people 
and that the 
were preserved from 
times until they blossomed forth in full 
splendor under the Sassanids. 

During the interval of 547 vears between 
\chaemenids and the rise of 
these traditions and the Zoro- 
astrian religion were continued with pecu- 
in the southwestern 


ar vigor and purity 


Iran, in the district known in 
uityv as Persis and 1n modern times as 


and untouched by 


, { 
POruUOn Ol 


which was remote 
foreign influences and where the simple, 
hardy folk preserved their inheritance as a 
sacred dut) It was from this district that 
\chaemenian kings had sprung, 
rinces con- 


and here a succession of native 


! 

tinued to rule despite the downfall of other 
\siatic kingdoms, until in the third century 
\. D. one ot 
extended his conquests until he was king 


first of the 


these Persian princes arose, 


and became the 
Ardashir I. 

With this link supplied, the chain con- 
e ancient Orient and Sassanian 
appears complete and un- 
truly Oriental heritage of 


f all Iran, 


0 


Sassanian line, 


" 


clviization 
broken, and the 
the latter is proved. Having established 
these facts, one can appreciate the artistic 

from the 


achievements Sassanids 
Following 


of the 
third to the seventh century. 
the traditions of their ancestors, they pro- 
duced superb and highly decorative sculp- 
tures, some adequate conception of which 
sained from the illuminating 
Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische 
Aufnahmen und Untersuchun- 
Alt- und Mittel- 
this 


an now be 
volume by 
Felsrelic IS, 
gen von Denkmalern aus 
persischer Zeit. The Persians of 
period were likewise master-builders, work- 
ing with brick and following the vault and 
cupola construction common among the 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Achaemenids. 
While the Sassanids were great architects 
and sculptors, it is in the so-called minor 
arts that their influence was most direct and 
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far-reaching. They excelled in the mak- 
ing of textiles, metalwork, glass, enamels, 
and in the painting of miniatures. Ther 
may be seen in museums and private collec- 
tions today many examples of the gold, 
silver, and copper vessels of this pe riod, 
enriched with distinctly Oriental decorative 
motives and figures. 

From the Chinese, with whom they had 
for centuries carried on trade, the Persians 
learned the secret of silk culture and such 
proficient weavers did they become that 
In the Sassanian period they were the re cog- 
nized rivals of the Chinese. Byzantium 
did not discover the secret of sericulturt 
until the sixth century. At this time the 
Persian art was In its glory and many o 
the Sassanian fabrics were imported into 
Byzantium where they were richly prized 
and where they stimulated local weavers 
While most of the Sassanian tissues havi 
been lost, their distinctly Iranian designs 
have been preserved in Byzantine fabrics 
of which they were the inspiration. Sas- 


| 


sanian influence upon Greco-Roman design 
in general was apparent in the tendency 
toward conventionalization instead of the 
naturalism of classic art. 

hrough various channels these Iranian 
influences were spread far and wide. From 
Byzantium they were carried throughout 
the Mediterranean world. In the arts of 
Egypt and India they may also be distinctly 
traced. When in the seventh century the 
Arabs overthrew the Sassanian Empire, the 
conquest was primarily of a political char 
acter. The Arabs themselves were not dis- 
tinguished for creative genius, but the 
readily assimilated the Iranian culture ot 
the subject Persians and disseminated it 
throughout Europe through their conquests 
and through their contact with the Cru 
saders, 


In Pezard’s comprehensive study of Is 
lamic pottery and its origins we can trac 
the development of one Sassanian art from 
its beginnings in ancient Persia to its flow- 
\fter a 
he 


ering in the days of Moslem rule. 
brief review of proto-Sassanian wares, t 
author describes that class of Sassanian 
pottery of immediate interest to us, the 
group of red earthenware objects with dec- 


oration in relief. The examples thus far 


discovered are very few Mr. Demotte 
knows of but seventeen, and of this number 
the Museum through his generosity now 
possesses ten. The pieces appear to have 
h the scenes had 


previously been modeled intaglio. Upon 


been made in molds in whi 


1 details were 


removal from the mold, the 





probably given a sharper definition with a 
tool. Certain ornaments, such as the ser 
shoulder of the Mu 

} 


>), Mav have b 


pents modeled on the 
seum vase (fig en molded 
separately and then applied to the piece 
The technique and the general scheme of 
decoration remind us of the red pottery 
bowls decorated with formal patterns in 
relief, so extensively made in Arretium (the 


modern Arezzo) 1n Italy [he Sassanian 


ware Is sometimes almost as soft as plaster 


and comparatively light in color as though 
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ne «¢ oro the \ I 
nd wh has now 
been largel 1 
troved by burial in 
the eart [he most 
common and prob- 
ably the most tvpi- 
ily Persian shape ts 
in oOo oid Vas¢ W th 
short neck, of which 


the Demotte gift in- 


lud veral exam 
pl , ) Some 
Lim Nowe Cl | 
lorms suggest loreign FI SASSA 
pes fioures | nd wks 
a:.,. 20T Gh mpl ri 
almost ! } ler d_ fror iileine 
models. while others are related Gr 
and Roman shapes 
Ph decoration 1s quits chematl Stit 
little figures follow each other in continuous 
nr sion iWrou id the Si vases or com- 
pose then ly nto formal groups () 
sionall 1! one \\ iIseum = wit 
handles, single figures are set off in com 
partment Phe scen ire represented 
on a small scale and the details are there- 
ore difficult t times to identif es 
ps lv as the ire often further obscured 
by limy incrustation. However, thes« 
miniature bas-reliefs are of such a varied 


and ambitious character and are so directly 


related not only to the great sculptures of 


the Sassanian period but also to those of 
the ancient Assvrians, Babylonians, and 
Achaemenids that they present unique 1n- 


is most unusual to find 1n com- 


mon pottery ol this period such scenes as 


TROPOLITAN 
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are represented on these Sassanian vases 
their subjects drawn from the annals of the 
kings or from religious rites. In one of the 


Museum 


represented 


for example, the king 1s 


Vases, 


seated upon a_high-backed 


Irone, receiving the homage of his vassals 


fig. 1), while farther on 1s shown a Sacri- 


On another vase the king 


ficlal procession. 


ted raising a mace to strike a con- 


quered prince who prostrates himself, sup- 


plicating his captor formercy. Backof the 
ing a royal attendant wafts a fan. Two 
other vases are espe- 


cially reminiscent of 
the grand bas-reliefs, 
for here 1s suggested 
the splendor of the 
roval cortege, with 


y mounted on 


the king 
and at- 


horseback 
by a 
with a fan 

In Instances 
the king’s apparel 
consists of a robe fall- 


the feet 


tended servitor 


most 


ing almost to 
{1 a tiara which re- 


calls those worn by 


NIAN JAR WITH the Achaementan 
AN CENEI rulers he long 
floating ribbons of the 

ormer, however, are characteristic of the 
Sassanian period. In one vase (fig. 2) each 
side presents the king In true Sassanian 


short 


costume with closely pleated tunic, 
mantle resembling a collar, the flowing rib- 
bons, and two types of tiara. The other 


personages depicted on this pottery are 
shown either bareheaded or with the con- 
al bonnet of the Persians, they wear long 
robes or short tunics, and have pointed 
beards and thi masses of hair falling to 
the neck I hese various features are ol 
great assistance In dating the pottery 
Since Zoroastrianism was the state rell- 
gion, scenes depicting Its various rites are 
frequently found on these vases. — Fire wor- 
ship had been part of the ancient Iranian 


n essential 
| Ire 


was adopted as a 
f the cult of Ahura-mazda 


1 attendant priests and scenes ol 


religion and 
feature Oo 
ars witl 
nd sacrifice are sometimes por- 


The 


ibati mia 


yn this pottery. serpent ol 


in Vases 
ils of the 
ne of the 
king is 
i-backed 
S vassals 
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C dad COon- 
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k of the 
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reli- 
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Zoroastrianism is represented entwined _ friends a few of the plea 


or modeled received by the officers and officials of 


Hg, 2 
\hura- 


mazda, S\ mbol ol all eoodness, is seen hov- 


about the neck of a water jug, 
in relief upon the shoulder of a vase 


that the 


Occasionally the winged figure ol 


“*Niow 
at | am going to 


re drawing to a close, 
will let me, a 
which for 
Museum lectures are attended. 


ering above the king (figs. 1-2) or his if you word to stati 


That daily life 


featured Is proved by the very realistic cara- 


warrlors Was sometimes show themselves how well 


van scene on one of the Museum jars (fig. 3 


group much to the public, 


Pezard assigns the 


; 


In conclusion 





t 


Museum, we print the following extracts 
Museum lecture courses 


} 
rea 


ttl 


sant letters recent 


| 


1¢ 


( 


For some- 
times when such good effort is made to give 


perhaps you do not 


CHILDREN WHO CANNOT WALK COMING TO 
THE MUSEUM FOR A STORY-HOUR 
to the rd to fourth century, stating that realize how much it has meant to an 
n his opinion, “this curious type of potter’ lividual 
originated in Persis; init there 1s much that \nd so Sunday becomes a wondertul 
is Strongly reminiscent of a glorious past,as day of treat for me. I am able then t 
certain themes and the spirit of many of | get three good lectures there, vet still re 
the scenes recall so vividly Achaemenian © gretting that living outside the city | hay 
times; as, on the other hand, the group been unable this year to be present for tl 
presents features Obviously Sassanian, we  week-day courses of Miss Abbot. I hi 
think that it continues the traditions of the been fortunate in having missed but few 
preceding school and belongs consequently of Mrs. Carey’s splendid Gallery Talks and 
to the early portion of the new Persian have had the same advantage for the other 
dynast. Ct A Sunday lectures, including those for chil 
dren. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES “Tt is for these especially that [| woul 
AT THE MUSEUM like to express my appreciation, for they ar 
: unique, and not so well known of course to 
SP INTANEOUS appreciation and — adults Any teacher would marvel at that 
friendly criticism are alike evidences of in- large audience (two audiences sometim 
terest. Inno spirit of vainglory but rather as | recollect) of Tom, Dick, Harry, and 
In a desire to share with our members and — those of other names and man 9 ind 
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many schools, beu pt spellbound by ‘The group of people from . . Wishes 
the stories told by Miss Chandler to express to the Museum their apprecia- 
Being first drawn to the talks for childret tion for the help and inspiration which they 
hil m Miss Cornell’s Friday morn- 

the Persian Galler somethu the ing talks | ach one has come back to the 
had heard about in the lecture that day, shop with renewed interest in her work 


and realizing that | had been missing som and with the pleasure of seeing old things 


thing (for | am very greedy indeed for all HI new light 


that the Museum has to giv started 1 from North Carolina, “I can not tell 


as a child again to learn better week b\ you how interested the art teachers, stu- 

week the Museum | have known thru so dents, and visitors were in the exhibition 

many vears lantern slides . In all about one 
From another, “Permit me to express thousand people have seen the slides 


1 


eclation for the course of free art “The people in this State have not the 


my app 





lectures Which | have been attending ever advantages which students around Phila- 
Saturday and Sunda\ t has indeed been delphia, Washington, and New York, etc., 
a privilege to listen to the superior type of — have, and if you knew how eager they are for 
lecturers which you gave u art instruction, you would feel that your de- 

From a public school principal, “IT want partment had done a splendid service in ar- 
to express my great appreciation of the ranging to present the art of the museum.” 
codperation of the Museum with the publi from a lecturer in New York state, “] 
schools. | believe that there is no better have been asked to speak . . onthe 


i 
educational material than that found in the Cathedrals of France. What I really wish 


Museum and while much good can be de- to do 1s to discuss the development of the 
rived by casual visits | believe that the best} Church Building out of the Roman Basilica, 
educational results can only be secured — through the Romanesque up to the Gothic. 
through organized and directed observa | have hunted New York through for views 
tion. | have watched the effect upon that would illustrate the various stages of 
teachers and pupils and find the results this evolution but without success until 


very gratifying | went down to the Museum and 
From a leading ifth Avenue shop found that vou have a rich collection.”’ 


ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of th [He Starr. Hardinge Scholle, who has 
Board of Trustees, held on May 22, 1922, been a volunteer on the staff in the field of 
James F. Ballard was elected a Benefactor mediaeval studies, has been appointed an 
of the Museum in recognition of his rich Assistant in the Department of Decorative 
gift of Oriental rugs. The following per \rts. 
sons, having qualified for their respective 
classes, were elected as follows \TTENDANCI During the six weeks it 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBER was held, from March 20 to April 30, the 
number of admissions to the Abbott H 
Thayer Memorial Exhibition was 32,301. 


] I D \ 

spn Pecan \ Lorus on Exuipition. In Room E 11 
Mrs. CHARLES L. Paci has been put on exhibition a lovely bronze- 
Mrs. Georce C. Siti gilt lotus flower in full bloom. The petals, 
Miss E. M. SturGEs which have just opened, are of thin bronze; 
\ At A » : . 

M he original gilding unites happily with the 
elght persons wer reddish color of the copper, giving the illu- 
elected Annual Members sion of a real flower. 


Iwo hundred an 


140 
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The piece was probably originally part 
of the decoration of an altar rail or shrine 
and dates from the early T’ang period. 


CHINESE SILVER. A small collection of 
spoons, ladles, chop-sticks, and a silver 
bowl recently bought have been put on 
exhibition in Room E 9 in the case where 
Chinese early jewelry is shown. 

Together they form a find of silverware 
dating from the T’ang period. The ladles 
and spoons are made of white metal heavily 
coated with silver, the shapes are extremel\ 
graceful, the handles ending in charmingl\ 
moulded birds’ heads. The pieces must 
have been found at the bottom of a well or 
together in a jar. Copper coins buried 
with the spoons left their impressions on 
the ladles, as shown by the pieces which 


have not been cleaned. 


Museum Stories. The stories by Miss 
Winifred E. Howe which have been issued 
in the Museum’s Children’s Bulletin, ac- 
companied with lantern slides, maybe bor- 
rowed by teachers and others for use in 
classes upon the payment of a small fee. 

All of the stories refer to objects in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and will be found 
helpful to those who are planning to bring 
their classes for a visit. 


A PorRINGER OF Historic TRADITIONS. 


The Museum is fortunate In coming int 
the possession of a piece of early American 


silver around which cluster unusual his- 


toric and patriotic associations, memories, 
and traditions, a large two-handled covered 
porringer made by Joseph Newkirke, a 
celebrated New York silversmith of the 
early eighteenth century, which Judge A. 
I. Clearwater has added to his collection 
of Colonial silver and lent to the Museum. 
Ihe handles are of the fine geometric pat- 
tern of that period, the body of the massive 
nature characteristic of Newkirke’s domes- 
tic silver. It has an interesting history, 
originally having belonged to Edward 
Duffield, the executor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who inherited it from his grandfather 
Benjamin Duffield, the partner of William 
Penn. Edward Duffield, born in 1720, was 
one of the earliest members of the American 
Philosophical society. He made the first 
watch from raw material made in PennsyI- 
vania, and was the commissioner of that 
colony to issue Colonial paper currency, a 
specimen of which, with |his autograph, 1s 
on exhibition in Independence Hall. He 
was much interested in scientific matters, 


and wrote an interesting paper entitled 
“Some Observations on the Application of 
Plaster of Paris.” The tradition is that 


the first consultation by Jefferson and his 
contfréres respecting the Declaration of In- 
dependence was held at his house, and that 
from this porringer was served a terrapin 
stew flavored with the wonderful Madeira 
for which Duffield’s cellar was famous 
From one of his lineal descendants the 
to Judge Clearwater 


porringer came 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MAY, 


IQ22 





1” C! Kar ! 
. 22 Purchase 
Cy Tt ( Mi \ I r. (ser 
5 > T St 
Cloiso se burner. Chines« 
XVIII cent Gift of KE. G. Kennedy 
Fan, Chines rly XIX cent Gift of Mrs. Henry Burden 
( S | ) XTI-XVITT « Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
‘ naker, Jacob Hurd, Americar 
eH \ ? port j Louis More ‘ 
t 1 vy, French, XVIII cer Gift of Doctet Fernan 
y > Rey 
{1% | ) e | ' co | I \n ' 
of XIX cet Gift ¢ Mi Marion G 
| ittig 
lhe Kor i r, bv Francis D. Mille Gift of Mrs. F. F. | hompson 
I 2 H \M f y Augustus 
\ | Gift of Phillips Memoria 
C rt 
ror ct ‘ May ( \ \ . ley 
10.\ SUIT ¥ A ler u S 
Pers rugs (12 Spanish carpets 
Yamascus rugs and carpets (8 \s 
Minor rugs (2 Kuba at \rmenian 
I 5 c () if } rl S na ¢ rpets O 
(shiordes rugs Bergama rugs (8 
Ke h rugs (8); Ladik rugs (5 Meles 
rugs (3 Mudjur rug; Caucasian rugs 
Kazak 1 1); Cashmere rugs (3 
rkoman rugs (It \sia Minor Kt} 
. ( ese rugs and mats (10); silk 
Samarkand rug; silk and metal Samar 
kand rug; Anatolian mats G of James F. Ballard 
vy Roon \ en strip, Italian, XVI cen Gift of Mrs. Frederic B 
Pratt 
Room) Curtains (2), bedspread and valance, em 
broidered liner American (Conne¢ 
cul abt. 1800 Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest 


embroidered half of 


Collar French, f 
Room XIX cent ollar, point d 


AIX « c d 


Flemish, early XVII! cent Gift of Mrs Fr 


irst 


Angleterre 


Slendangs (2 old brocade nd silk 
batik, Sumatra, 1700-1740 Purchase 
Piece of punto d’Espagne lace, Italian 
Room Venetian), early XVII cent Gift of Mrs. Wilt 
Smith 
Room) Wedding veil of Sarah Martin Purni 
American, abt. 1815 Gift of the Estate 


Martin Purnie Kal 


ed on Exhibition 


mcs 


Ke 


yf Saran 


fleisch 
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Woopwort ND FURNI Chippendale sofa 
ter of XVIII cent Purchase 


Spinning wheel, American, XIX cent Gift of Mr A. Stirlit 














ARMS AND ARMOR Flintlock pistols (2), Pistoian, Italian, abt 
Wing H, Room 7 1750; flintlock pistols (2), Spanish, first 
Fisher half of XVIII cent ent by Theodore Offermat 
CERAMI Figure (incense holder), I’ang dyn. (618 
Floor I], Room 5 goO); wine pot, jar, cup ses (2 ni 
owls (2), Sung dy g0o-1280); bow] 
Yuian period (1280-1368 bowl and 
wishes 2 Mir ivn ve 044 
Floor II. Ro Chines razed pottery | s (5), Cor 
ly ean, Korai period (g18—1392 Lent by Joh { 
Burden Floor II, Ro ucer dish, Sung Ivn. (g60-1250 
Dear f h ivory r, M lvn. (1368 
644); pl se and box, K’ang-hsi 
16002-1722 ups 2 Yi chen 
( | kk 2 723 17 5 } eons (2 up 2 I 
vin iar (Ch jen-lur 730 QO5 
ernand ( nest bottle, Japanese XVIII I { I r 1 
Porcelain toilet box, Chir XVIII 
cent.; porcelain bowl, Japanese (]aka- 
ion G tori), XVIII cent ent by Mrs. John | Inze 
1) N Etaples Harbor, France, Path to tl 
mM pson Floor Il, Room 25 Stream, and Margin of River, | 
Homer D. Mar | \rtl 1D) S 
emorial ENAMEI Cloisonné ename ise, Chir i lyr 
Wing FE, Roon 1308-1044 Lent E.G. Kent 
Mi | Bror Water spr i It C2 Ko 
Room pr 1 (OIS—13202 hy | 1 | 
Room 22 Silver coffee pot, maker, John Verno 
N York, al 1789; snuff box witl 
silver mounting, early XIX t 
Amer 1 Ler H \ 
Min ND MAN Musi manuscripts (5 y | nit 
( Handel. Gounod. Beett 1 Co 
erst 1 \ | | ry I Vi 
PAINTINGS Man in Armor, by Vittore Carpaccio 
Floor Il, Room 3¢ Italian (Venetian), 1455-1527 Lent by Otto H. Kahr 
*The Jeffreys Family, by William Hogartt 
rd British, 1097-1704 Lent | R. D 
ric =B Woopwork AND | N Mahogany sideboard, by Duncan Phyf 
\merican, early XIX cent Lent by R. 1. H Mi 
*“Mahogany sofa and chair, by Duncan 
Phyfe, American, early 1X cent ent by V. Everit M 
W. de Sofa, sewing table, and chairs (4), mad 
by Duncan Phyfe, American, early XIX 
cent Le y kt P. Gar 


Key 


loy d- 


Sarah 
eisch 





THE BULLETIN OF THI \ ticket admitting the member and his family 
MI | ROP( )| | | AN Vii EI \i QO] AR nd non-resident [rt nds,on Mondaysand ridays 


imentary tickets a year, each of 
I I Imits the bearer once, on either Monday 


Put hed n I r I or Friday 
Secretary of The Metr \| \ ‘ ee ete } 
' \n Invi T O any general reception given 
ft} \yer ‘ nd t t\ I I \ } 
, ~ y ; DY Tt! trustees at the Muse um 
T \ 
Or E1IN and the Annual Report 
\ se handbooks published for genera 
copies L\ I ( r , 


: pon request at the Museum 
‘ ] \ c ‘i n Contributing, Sustaining Fellowship Members 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
MUSEUM to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 

Ropert Vi | DP, their families are included in the invitation to any 
Evin Root First Vice-P1 lent eneral reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
ars Ranhet Waractiestlnnt tions 1n the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 


How rb M SFI I surer er : - _ — cre Fe ows for | ife, and to 


ecom ( ers he Corporation For 
further partt rs, address the Secretary 

DHE ComprTr ER OF THE CITY \D MISSION 

THe Pre EN i ED I he Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL A M D N M. (Sunday from 1 p.M. to © p.m.); Saturday 


GEORGE F. Bakes | Cass ta On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 

GEORGE BLUMENTHA V. Evy Ma 25 cents Is charged to except members and 

DANIEL CHESTER FREN( P.M \N n rs 4 complimentary tickets 

Cuaries W. Go Crapire DN si Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 

R | HAINI Ha EY \ ( () N tat I their tickets Persons holding 

Epwarp S. HARKNESS G 1) Pp members complimentary tickets are entitled to 
1 ] 


ARTHUR ( iss JAM HENRY S. P wi Tae OO A ay Sn) 
Payne W N MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
THE STAFI Visitor 1 ring spec! direction or assistance 
— wing ti Hecti he cel , 
ee ee ; i udyi he collections of the Museum may 


secure the services of members of the staff on 


Assistant Director }o BRECK . 
Curator of Classical Art EC nwanns RGbincon ipplication to the Secretary \N appointment 
Associate Curator of should preferably be made in advance 

Classical Art Gi M.A Ricutt [his ser ‘ice Is Tree to mi mbers and to teachers 
Curator of Paintings Bryson | \UGH Ene Public Senows of New York ¢ ity, as wel 
Curator of Egyptian Art, ALBi M. LytTucot bie pr asin neal ceege ts Vo all others 


i cT Je ) or go Ol i “4 t 
Associate Curators of \ C. Mact e rae Pie chat ll hour is made with 
: n I f each 


Egyptian Art H I ; ; 
Curator of Decorative Arts. loscru | person in a group exceeding four in number 


Associate Curator in Char PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


ee ot wenty ive cents ft 





of Textiles | N \\ rr special pri eges extended to teachers 
Curator of Armor BASHI DEAN pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S.¢ Bosco Ry rary, classrooms. stl ly rooms lending collec- 
Curator of Prints WiItt1AMM.Ivins, | tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
Associate in Industrial leafle 

\rts, RicHarD F. Bacu Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
Assistant Treasurer | AL | } i prapn in the Museum should he iddressed to 
Librarian WILLIAM ¢ FORD the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
Editor of Publications, WHINIE EF. How sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
Pi ’ : I . } 
inegistrar, HENI | DAVID yN cameras Permits are issued for all davs except 
Sup't. of the Building, Conrap H I Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holl- 


MEMBI RSHIP days. For further information, see special leaflet 
i y ) \ ) it 
3 ENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50.00 PUBLICATIONS 


I 
| ELLOWS IN Pi RPETUITY, Who contribute 5.000 CA ( Ss published by the Museum 
I 


VS FOR Lire, who contribute 000 PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 





CONTRIBUTING MemMBI who pav ar Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuines, and Casts, 
nually 25 ire on sa it the Fifth Avenue entrance Lists 
| 


FELLOWSHIP Mem | wi pay t vill be sent on application Orders by mail may 


nually 100 be addressed to the Secretary 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 | 
' , | ] “5 RESTAURANT 


ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annualls 10 


\ rest irant located in the basement on the 
D ‘ 
VI \ nem s ene ¢ +} <s ] . , 
PRIVILEGE \ll members are entitled to north side of the main building is open from 
f-] arose : ] : 
fOHO pr eRe 12M hour before closing tim 








